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Mazar CHRISTMAS! 

Without any attempt to make it 
flowery, we want to express the sin- 
cere wish that this Yuletide be a most 
happy one for you and yours, and that 
the New Year to follow will be filled 
with good things. 

And we want to thank you of Tue 
Quit legion for your kindness, pa- 
tience, good wishes and cooperation 
during this and past years— your 
friendship, counsel and aid—gifts that 
have made the Editor’s job a most 
pleasant one. 

~ 


NE of the most unusual job ap- 

plications we ever saw came into 
our hands a few days ago. It was 
published of, by and for a jobless Ohio 
newspaperman, Henry B. Henson, in 
the form of a four-paged, four-column 
tabloid newspaper containing his 
photograph, pedigree, samples of his 
headline writing, reportorial and fea- 
ture work, his columning and other 
details concerning himself. It ought 
to bring results. 

* 


ECEIVED a letter the other day 
from T. A. Ediger, free-lance 
writer, QumLt reader and contributor, 
who is now in Madrid, Spain. He ob- 
served: “I have noticed you are run- 
ning to shorter and better articles in 
Tue Qui. I especially enjoyed Les- 
lie Erhardt’s articles on “Back of the 
Washington Date Line.’ ” 
Ediger sent along a brief article on 
Spanish journalism which we will pass 
on to you soon. 


HIS AND THAT—enjoyed exam- 

ining and reading the national 
cornhusker edition of the West Point 
(Nebr.) Republican, sent to us 
through the courtesy of E. M. Von 
Seggern, editor and publisher of the 
Republican, and Boyd Von Seggern, 
editor of the magazine section, “The 
National Cornhusker.”—Newspapers 
and magazines have done a splendid 
job recently of laying the dangers of 
a shackled press before the nation. 
One of the most graphic presentations 
was that of the Birmingham (Mich.) 
Eccentric, in which critical paragraphs 
taken from issues of the paper were 
printed in their original form in one 
column and in an opposite column as 
they might look if they appeared at all 
under a Government-controlled press. 
—Have you noticed the way the old 
Literary Digest has perked up under 
its new editor, Arthur S. Draper? 

















News Sources Must Be Protected 


@ Newspaper Men Should Have Legal Right to Withhold Identity of Informants @ 


EWSPAPERMEN should be 
granted legal immunity from 
divulging news sources. 

Since the early days of newspaper 
publishing, they have refused to re- 
veal the sources of certain stories, even 
though they knew their refusals meant 
going to jail. 

A law enabling them to take this 
stand legally is necessary if they are 
to serve their communities adequate- 
ly. For, unless they are assured such 
immunity, news men who fulfill their 
obligations to their papers and to their 
fellow citizens can never be free from 
fear of contempt charges. 

Unwilling to violate the trust placed 
in them as individuals and eager to 
bring to light the festering conditions 
which they so frequently discover, 
they will prefer imprisonment to be- 
traying confidences. 


UBLIC welfare is benefited by 

keeping news channels open. In 
almost every instance in which news- 
papermen have been charged with 
contempt they have unearthed irregu- 
larities in official circles which the 
people had a right to know. 

Withholding publication of stories 
of these irregularities would have 
been detrimental to the community 
and in each instance the newspaper- 
man has refused to divulge his source 
of information. 


By FREDRICK S. SIEBERT 


ITH the precedent set by privi- 

leges established in the relation- 
ship of priest and penitent, doctor 
and patient, and lawyer and client, be- 
fore them, members of the profession 
of journalism have tried and are still 
trying by judicial decision and by 
statute to gain for themselves the same 
privilege in the matter of evidence. 

They have been successful thus far 
in but two states, Maryland having 
enacted such a law 37 years ago and 
New Jersey a similar one which went 
into effect May 12, 1933. 

Yet the passage of such a law does 
not mean that the press is free to abuse 
private reputations. The community 
is fully protected by existing libel 
laws from any reckless publication. 
Reputations of individuals cannot be 
smirched at will. 

In Maryland, newspapers have con- 
tinued to give adequate news coverage 
and have been just as careful to avoid 
the publication of libelous matter as 
those in other states. 


HE Maryland law was passed in 

1896 when John T. Morris, then a 
reporter on the Baltimore Sun, pub- 
lished information predicting certain 
action by the grand jury of the city. 
When he was called before the angry 
members of the jury, he refused to 
name his informant, telling them that 


his sense of honor would not permit 
him to do so. Although he realized 
that he would be liable for contempt 
proceedings, he continued to withhold 
the name. The grand jury took him 
tu the presiding judge and asked that 
he be jailed. The judge refused to 
act in the case because the contempt 
(if any had been committed) had not 
keen committed in his court. 

The grand jury itself then acted, and 
Morris spent four or five days in jail 
until a new grand jury was sworn in to 
take the place of the one whose term 
had ended. From this case arose the 
agitation in favor of the law, which 
was passed a few months later by the 
Maryland legislature. 


WO bills were introduced in the 

state legislature at Austin, Texas, 
in 1931 as the result of the case of 
Eddie Barr, a reporter on a Dallas 
paper. One of the bills gave news- 
papermen immunity from grand jury 
investigation of news sources, and the 
other was like the criminal syndi- 
calism law of California. Texas, 
whose libel laws are known to news- 
papermen as the worst in the United 
States, did not pass the bills. 

Two Communist agitators, C. J. 
Coder and Leads Hurst, made their 
appearance in Dallas, but the city was 
not much concerned with the so-called 





News channels 





which prove valuable 
in unearthing public 
scandals remain so 
only as long as the 
source remains se- 
cret. Honest officials, 
and occasionally dis- 
honest persons, who 
can furnish necessary 
information cannot 
afford to jeopardize 
themselves or their 
jobs by permitting 
their names to be 
used. 

They can furnish 
the tips, the leads 
and possibly evi- 
dence while remain- 
ing in the _back- 
ground—keen, intel- 
ligent, honest report- 
ing will do the rest. 


Herald. 


New York. 


ID you know that only two states in the United States give 
newspapermen the legal right to withhold the names of 
those who give them information in confidence? 


Do you realize the importance to the publishing world and 
to the public of protecting confidences? 


Fredrick S. Siebert, assistant professor of journalism, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, treats of this highly important journalistic 
problem in an interesting and illuminating fashion in the ac- 
companying article. 

Prof. Siebert, a member of the Illinois bar, was graduated 
from the University of Wisconsin, later receiving his D.J. de- 
gree at the University of Illinois. 
work on the Hibbing (Minn.) Daily News and the Duluth 


He has contributed a number of articles on questions involv- 
ing the law of the press to legal and journalistic periodicals. 
He is the author of “The Rights and Privileges of the Press,” to 
be published this month by D. Appleton-Century Company, 


He has done newspaper 


“Red” menace and 
— they aroused little 
stir. When the two 


organizers began to 
preach racial equal- 
ity, however, trouble 
began. They were 
jailed on a charge of 
vagrancy and were 
beaten in jail by po- 


licemen, they said 
later. 

Acting as their at 
torney was George 


Clifton Edwards, a 
Harvard graduate 
and a former school 
superintendent who 
had lost his job be- 
cause of his Social- 


istic tendencies. Ed- 
wards, a great ad 
mirer and imitator 


of Norman Thomas, 
saw the futility of 
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the position of the Communists, who 
were regarded by the Texas citizens 
as leaders of the Black, not the Red, 
movement. 

Eddie Barr wrote a story which was 
printed in the Dallas Dispatch saying 
that Coder and Hurst had been kid- 
naped and flogged, and that Edwards, 
who had been abducted from the 
city hall steps at the same time, had 
been warned not to represent the 
Communists. Suspicion was that the 
kidnapers had been tipped off by the 
police. 

Barr was fined $100 and sent to jail 
for contempt when he refused to tell 
the grand jury the source of his infor- 
mation. “I can’t betray a confidence,” 
he told District Judge Grover Adams. 
Governor Sterling sent two Texas 
Rangers to put down any riots that 
might ensue. The Dallas bar associa- 
tion filed a formal protest against the 
action. 

The Dispatch reporter was held in 
jail until he revealed that one Norman 
Register, an assistant in the office of 
the district attorney and an official of 
the Ku Klux Klan, then an influential 
organization in Texas, had told him of 
the Communist kidnaping. 

Since the two Red organizers dared 
not return to Dallas, no indictments 
were turned against the mob, which 
was believed to be made up of Klan 
and American Legion members, but 
the newspapers of the state aroused so 
much protest at the imprisonment of 
the reporter that the two bills were 
introduced in the legislature. 


Sg arg of New York state news- 
papers, as well as reporters work- 
ing on them, could not be compelled 
to divulge the source of confidential 
information to a grand jury, according 
to a bill introduced by Senator Henry 
G. Schackno in 1930, as a new section 
to the Civil Practice Act. At the same 
time, a bill designed to give to news 
confidentially given to mewspaper- 
men the same privilege as that given 
to communications to lawyers, doc- 
tors, and priests was made before the 
House of Representatives of New 
York by J. A. Hastings. 

Both bills were disapproved by a 
memorandum of the committee on 
state legislation of the New York Bar 
Association as “opening the way to 
reckless publication and abuse” and 
failed to pass. The New York Society 
of Newspaper Editors and the New 
York State Publishers’ Association 
are cooperating in backing a new bill 
to be presented at the next session of 
the legislature. 

The fate of three Washington Times 
reporters resulted in the introduction 
of a bill in 1929 by Senator Capper, the 
Republican journalist from Kansas, 
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intended to give newspapermen in 
Washington exemption from disclosing 
the source of confidential information 
before any court or committee of Con- 
gress. 

F. H. La Guardia, of New York, in- 
troduced a bill similar in many re- 
spects in the House. 


HE filing of the bills followed the 

imprisonment for contempt of 
Linton Burkett, Gorman Hendricks, 
and John E. Nevin, reporters on the 
Washington Times, who made an in- 
vestigation of the number of speak- 
easies operating in Washington. They 
printed the results, and when they re- 
fused to tell the grand jury the names 
of those from whom they had pur- 
chased liquor, they were sentenced to 
45 days’ imprisonment. 

Rep. Louis Ludlow, of Indiana, 
said, “In expressing my very vigorous 
disapproval of the incarceration of the 
three Washington Times reporters, I 
have considered solely the effect of 
this punitive measure in the light of 
the welfare of society. A free, alert, 
courageous press is a nation’s safe- 
guard. There can be no free press in 
this republic if newspaper reporters 
are to live in terror of grand jury in- 
quisitions and jail sentences.” 

G. W. Mapoles, editor of the Hope- 
well (Va.) News, is another newspa- 
perman who went to jail rather than 
divulge the source of his information. 
He served five days of a 30-day sen- 
tence for contempt, imposed by Judge 
Thomas B. Robertson of the Hopewell 
corporation court, when he declined 
to tell the name of the author of a let- 
ter printed in his paper. The editor 
was given no trial, and was dismissed 
just before the court was to pass on a 
petition for appeal. 


We Harrison County (Texas) 
officials were reported to be per- 
mitting the transportation of 3.2 per 
cent beer for a bribe of $10 a load, 
Syril A. Parker, editor of the Long- 
view (Texas) Daily, printed the facts 
of the situation. The district attorney 
took the case before the grand jury of 
Marshall, June 28, 1933, and when 
Parker refused to tell the name of his 
informant he was sentenced for con- 
tempt. 

“The district attorney told me prior 
to my going before the grand jury that 
he could not promise me immunity 
for my informant. For this reason I 
declined to divulge his name, because 
he would have made himself liable to 
indictment for beer running and for 
bribery,” Parker said. 

“My informant told me, and I like- 
wise told the district attorney, that he 
would testify if given protection. In- 
asmuch as the officers and not my in- 
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formant were being investigated, I saw 
no reason why he should be punished. 
Under those conditions I would have 
gone to jail rather than talk.” 


New York Bar Association is on 
record as believing that the source 
of news does not fulfill the four funda- 
mental requirements for privilege, as 
outlined by John Wigmore, head of 
the law school of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. He sets them fourth as fol- 
lows: 

1. The communications must origi- 
nate in a confidence that they will not 
be disclosed. 

2. This element of confidentiality 
must be essential to the full and satis- 
factory maintenance of the relation 
between the parties. 

3. The relation must be one which 
in the opinion of the community ought 
to be sedulously fostered. 

4. The injury that would inure to 
the relation by the disclosure of the 
communications must be greater than 
the benefit gained for the correct dis- 
posal of the litigation. 

The privilege which doctors and 
priests enjoy is defined by statute, 
while that of lawyers is established at 
common law. 


OES this privilege which news- 

papermen seek fulfill the four 
fundamental requirements of privi- 
leged testimony? 

Does the communication originate 
in confidence? 

In cases of this sort, secrecy of the 
source of the information is recognized 
by both persons entering into the rela- 
tion. It may be either expressed or 
implied. 

Is inviolability of the confidence 
necessary for the continuance of the 
relation? 

No information would be given if 
the informant did not have faith in the 
integrity of the reporter in the matter 
of withholding his name. The news- 
paper man would find his channels of 
news closed. 

Is the relation one which in the 
opinion of the community should be 
fostered? 

Since most cases in which the source 
of news must be kept in confidence 
involve infractions of laws by officials, 
tax scandals, and similar instances 
which affect the well-being of the com- 
munity, the publication of the news 
will result in a definite improvement 
of conditions. The community is safe- 
guarded from possible harm by libel 
laws that will continue to operate even 
if this immunity is given to newspaper- 
men. 

Will the injury resulting from the 
disclosure of the communication be 
greater than the benefit to justice? 

(Continued on page 12) 























Then the Fireworks Began! 


By LEONARD COATSWORTH 


E reporter on the courthouse 
run bought a home. Then fol- 
lowed a political and govern- 

mental expose that rocked a county. 

The fact that a courthouse reporter 
—or any reporter, for that matter— 
bought a home might well rock a city 
newsroom, but that the event should 
stand a county on its ears needs some 
explaining, particularly when we rule 
out the cynics’ assumption that the 
purchase price was acquired without 
benefit of ethics. 

This courthouse man was a better- 
than-average reporter. He covered 
his run assiduously, wrote clean copy 
and quite often captured that human 
something that lifted an otherwise rou- 
tine bit of court procedure out of the 
rut of monotony. But despite these 
good points, it was often evident that 
he lacked a knowledge of the political 
background of the courthouse and of 
the economics of county government. 
The county commissioners were his 
least productive source of news, when 
they should have been his best. To 
this reporter a story of assessed valu- 
ations, tax levies and state ratios of 
taxation was but a mire of figures in 
which, more often than not, he bogged 
down and had to be rescued by the 
city editor. 

And then he bought a home. It 
was quite an adventure and the entire 
office shared his excitement and en- 
thusiasm. There was a housewarm- 
ing for the boys late one Saturday 
night when the last edition of the Sun- 
day paper had been put to bed. The 
home brew was really good. We all 
went home feeling the courthouse re- 
porter was a fine host and a mighty 
lucky man to have such an attractive, 
comfortable home. 

Unlike most dreams, this one lasted 
quite a long time, several months in 
fact. It was all moonlight and pret- 
zels in this cottage by the sea, with- 
out a single fly in the ointment of con- 
tent. 


AME fall, and then winter. De- 

cember, January passed, and Feb- 
ruary arriyed on schedule. And in 
this city where climate confounds both 
calendar and latitude, the lawns were 
carpeted with shyly blooming cro- 
cuses. On the second day of Feb- 
ruary the courthouse reporter burst 
into the city room and called upon all 
present to witness the terrible thing 








VERNIGHT, a fair court- 

house reporter became a 
reporter-sleuth, a _ reportorial 
investigator of county govern- 
ment, a champion of the peo- 
ple’s rights. 

Why? He bought a house 
and learned first-hand what 
taxes meant to the average 
home owner. Then he set out 
to learn why taxes were so 
high. And did he get results! 

Leonard Coatsworth, city 
editor of the Tacoma (Wash.) 
Daily Ledger, tells the story of 
the home-buying reporter in a 
lively manner with a dash of 
humor. But it is an account 
that should make a lot of court- 
house reporters take stock of 
the job they have been doing in 
covering county affairs. 

Mr. Coatsworth was grad- 
uated from the University of 
Washington in 1920. He has 
been a member of the Tacoma 
Ledger staff for the last 11 
years, city editor since 1924. 








that had happened. He waved aloft a 
tax statement and over and over he 
wailed: “One hundred and forty-five 
dollars! Just for one year’s taxes on 
my little home! One hundred and 
forty-five dollars!” 

Some of the unmarried men sympa- 
thized, but the married men with 
homes of their own asked, “What of 
it?” They were accustomed to tax 
statements. The courthouse reporter 
continued to rave and moan until the 
city editor called him over. “Why,” 
the C. E. asked him, “is your tax state- 
ment so much?” 

“Why, indeed!” came back the an- 
guished C. H. R. “That’s exactly 
what Id like to know. Just a little 
five-room house——.” 

“Well,” the C. E. parried, “the rea- 
son is all in the last county budget, but 
did you understand that budget? You 
did not. Just a maze of figures to you. 
Suppose you take a copy of the budget 
and try to understand it. Think of 
the subsidy for the ferry system in 
terms of your own tax statement. 
How many county employes do you 
personally know whose jobs are 
purely political? Have you ever 


really looked into the purchase of road 
machinery? How much of your tax 
payment will be spent for good gov- 
ernment and how much of it will be 
wasted?” 

The courthouse reporter, when he 
bought his home, had realized vaguely 
that he would have to pay taxes on it 
some day, but it took the shock of the 
actual tax statement to make him real- 
ize the devastating hugeness of taxes 
in a personal budget that had allowed 
for them not at all. He had realized 
vaguely, too, that an harrassed county 
was crying out in protest at its ever 
mounting tax burden, but it was not 
until this shock of his own tax state- 
ment that the protests of others be- 
came articulate in his ears. Over 
night he changed from a fair court 
house reporter into a reporter-sleuth, 
a reportorial investigator of county 
government and a champion of the 
people’s rights. The fireworks began! 


T is unnecessary to tell in detail the 

many abuses of government that this 
reporter turned up at the courthouse 
—the overstuffed payrolls, the county 
gasoline pump that worked overtime 
Saturday afternoons and afternoons 
preceding holidays, the purchase of 
elaborate road equipment while still 
serviceable machinery was left to rust 
away. What stories these disclosures 
made! Public indignation began to 
simmer but it didn’t really boil until 
the story of the duplicate road crews. 

An examination of salary vouchers 
(always a profitable field for investi- 
gation at a courthouse) disclosed the 
situation. Two commissioners were 
failing to recognize and abide by a pre 
vious agreement to merge road mainte 
nance facilities and crews, as an econ 
omy measure. Now each was claim 
ing jurisdiction and each had set up a 
complete road organization for the 
common territory—two supervisors, 
two foremen, two head clerks, and on 
down the line. 

With publication of this story the 
storm broke. Within a week recall 
petitions were circulating and the 
county was enjoying as merry a polit 
ical fight as it had ever known. The 
two commissioners stalled off recall 
but went down to inglorious defeat in 
the election that followed. 

It may be a little far-fetched to link 
the downfall of these two county com- 


(Continued on page 12) 











Books for Your Journalistic Library 


EHIND every profession there is 

a story of humble beginnings, of 

struggle, of adventure, of prog- 
ress toward higher standards. 

Around every profession there 
grows up a literature which tells this 
story. And it would be difficult to 
find more fascinating literature than 
that which tells the story of journal- 
ism and the newspaper. For the edi- 
tor or reporter who wants to know 
something about the history of the 
profession in which he is engaged, 
hundreds of books have been written, 
ranging from documented general his- 
tories of journalism to luminous mem- 
oirs and biographies. 

It is possible to group the books 
which tell the story of the newspaper 
into three divisions: general and spe- 
cialized histories, memoirs and biog- 
raphies, and newsgathering exploits. 
The divisions will overlap, of course, 
particularly in the case of the last two, 
since no biography of a newspaper- 
man is complete without a recital of 
at least some of his reporting experi- 
ences. 

The 30-odd volumes summarized in 
this list provide, in fairly adequate 
fashion, the story of the American 
newspaper. The story they tell is not 
complete in every detail, but the broad 
outlines are there. The complete story 
has been many years in the making, 
thousands of men and women have 
contributed to it, and the last chapter 
will not have been written until the 
printing press rests beside the dodo 
bird in oblivion. 


Histories 


MAIN CURRENTS IN THE HISTORY 
OF AMERICAN JOURNALISM, by Wil- 
are G. Bleyer. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

The most carefully written and thor- 
oughly documented of the general histo- 
ries. Begins with English and continen- 
tal origins and takes the newspaper up 
into the modern era. 


HISTORY OF JOURNALISM IN THE 
UNITED STATES, by George H. Payne. 
D. Appleton and Co, 1920. 

Not so complete nor accurate as Bleyer, 
but more chatty and entertaining in style. 

HISTORY OF COOPERATIVE NEWS- 
GATHERING IN THE UNITED STATES, 
by Victor Rosewater. Appleton. 1930, 

The former editor of the Omaha Bee tells 
of the early days of organized newsgather- 
ing, getting harbor news by rowboat, the 
pony express carriers, the private news 
agencies, the coming of the telegraph, cover- 
ing the Mexican War, origin of the Asso- 
ciated Press, covering the Civil War, begin- 
nings of the United Press. 

AMERICAN PRESS OPINION: WASH- 
INGTON TO COOLIDGE, by Allan Nevins. 
D. C. Heath and Co. 1928. 

Important and readable editorials which 
have appeared in American newspapers 


By EDWIN H. FORD 








|* you are at all interested in 
journalism, you will be inter- 
ested in the list of books Edwin 
H. Ford, assistant professor of 
journalism at the University of 
Minnesota, suggests for your 
journalistic library. 

Mr. Ford, a graduate of Stan- 
ford, began his newspaper 
work on the Minneapolis Jour- 
nal in 1916. He enlisted in the 
Navy in 1917 and became the 
editor of Navy Life, service 
magazine published at the Na- 
val Training Station, Hampton 
Roads, Va. 

After the World War, he 
went to the Seattle Post-Intel- 
ligencer and later was with the 
Associated Press in Seattle. 
He taught at the University of 
Washington, Harvard and 
Radcliffe before taking up his 
present work at Minnesota. 








from 1785 to 1927. Editorials by William 
Cullen Bryant, Samuel Bowles, Sr., Charles 
A. Dana, Horace Greeley, Henry J. Ray- 
mond, BE. L. Godkin, Walt Whitman, Henry 
Watterson, Frank Cobb, William Allen 
White, and others. The prefaces to the four 
parts of the book comprise a very readable 
outline of newspaper history. 


THE STORY OF THE SUN, by Frank 
O’Brien. George H. Doran Co. 1918. 

The absorbing pry of the “newspaper- 
men’s newspaper.” ere is recounted the 
modest beginning under Benjamin Day, the 
rise to fame under Dana, the exploits of the 
great reporters who made Sun history. 
O’Brien tells of the work of Julian Ralph, 
Arthur Brisbane, Will Irwin, Frank Ward 
O'Malley, Samuel Hopkins Adams, Chester 
8. Lord, Edwin C. Hill, Selah M. Clark. 


THE EVENING POST: A CENTURY 
OF JOURNALISM, by Allan Nevins. Boni 
and Liverwright. 1922. 

The Post from 1801 to 1920 as it was de- 
veloped by Alexander Hamilton, William 
Cullen Bryant, Carl Schurz, E. L. Godkin, 
Horace White, John Bigelow, Rollo Ogden. 
The author has made a careful search of 
the files and includes news items and edi- 
torial features of interest and significance. 
The book is a partial history of New York 
City with interesting sidelights on its polit- 
ical and social activities. 


HISTORY OF THE NEW YORK TIMES, 
: & pred Davis. The New York Times Co. 


Seventy years of Times’ history, from the 
early days under Henry Raymond and 
George Jones to the era of Adolph Ochs. 
Davis tells about the part the paper played 
in the Civil War; of its crusade against Boss 
Tweed. The second part cf the book in- 
cludes an account of the way in which the 
Times has carried out its contract with the 
people of the City of New York. 


THE STORY OF AN INDEPENDENT 
NEWSPAPER, by Richard Hooker. Mac- 
millan. 1924. 

The Springfield Republican from 1824 to 
1924, presented by a grandson of the second 
Samuel Bowles. The story of three genera- 
tions of the Bowles gee A and the part the 
paper played in Whig politics, in the found- 
ing of the Republican party, in the fight 


against slavery. A straight-forward narra- 
tive of conservative editorial leadership. 


WILLIAM ROCKHILL NELSON; THE 
STORY OF A MAN, A NEWSPAPER, AND 
on Cambridge, Riverside Press. 
1 : 

The Kansas City Star seen through the 
personality and activities of Nelson. A rec- 
ord of inspiring service to a city. Nelson, 
the astute business man, the keen judge of 
newspaper craftsmanship, the foe of fran- 
chise grabbers and a powerful force for civ- 
ic betterment, provides material for a vital 
chapter in the story of middle western jour- 
nalism. 

W.G.N. The Tribune Company. 1922. 

The first 120 pages of this anniversary 
volume sketch the history of the Chicago 
Tribune, founded when Chicago had 16,000 
people. Joseph Medill, Horace White, John 
Locke Scripps and Robert W. Patterson fig- 
ure in the story, which tells of the Tribune’s 
support of Lincoln, its part in the Civil War 
and the World War, its fight against Henry 
Ford's idealism and its opposition to the pol- 
icies of former Mayor Thompson. 


THE DETROIT NEWS: 1873 TO 1917, 
by Lee White. The Evening News Associa- 
tion. 1918. 

A brief history of the News in the first 
part of the book, including a summary of 
early Michigan journalism. 

THE END OF THE WORLD, by N. Y. 
World Staff. Harper & Brothers. 1931. 

City Editor James W. Barrett assigns 
stories of World’s last hours before sale to 
Scripps-Howard, to members of old staff. 
Various angles covered by Franklin P. 
Adams, Walter Lippmann, Robert Littell, 


Frank Sullivan, Heywood Broun, Harry 
Hansen and others. 
Memoirs—Biographies 
MEMOIRS OF AN EDITOR, by E. P. 
Mitchell. Scribners. 1924. 


Fifty-two years with the New York Sun, 
18 as editor, provide the rich background for 
these memoirs. Across the pages of this 
book move Eugene Field, Joel Chandler Har- 
ris, Walt Whitman, scores of literary and 
political personages. With his kindliness, 
humor and editorial insight Mitchell was a 
worthy member of Dana’s valiant company. 


FIFTY YEARS A JOURNALIST, by 
Melville E. Stone. Doubleday Page. 1921. 

Seven decades in the life of Stone: Early 
Years; Newsboy and Reporter for the Chi- 
cago Tribune ; Managing Editor of the Chi- 
cago Republican ; Founding of the Chicago 
Morning News ; The First Associated Press; 
The Reorganized Associated Press; The 
World War. 


MY OWN STORY, by Fremont Older. 
Macmillan. 1926. 

The author calls it “a story of many ed- 
itors, many reformers, many righteous cru- 
sades against graft and crime, vice and bad 
people.” An editor’s fight against political 
corruption in San Franciscc. An account of 
crusading journalism, more thrilling than a 
“shilling shocker.” 


MR. MILLER OF THE TIMES, by 
Frank Fraser Bond. Scribners. 1931. 

The story of the New York Times and its 
relation to national and international poli- 
tics in the first two decades of the present 
century. Interesting information on the 
Times’ editor’s connection with the Roose- 
velt, Taft and Wilson administrations, not 
the least of which is Mr. Miller’s memoranda 
of conferences with President Wilson. As 
chief assistant to Mr. Miller in the last years 
of his editorship, Frank Bond had an ad- 
mirable opportunity to familiarize himself 
with the man and the organization he di- 
rected. 

W. R. HEARST, AN AMERICAN PHE- 
NOMENON, by John K. Winkler. Simon 
and Schuster. 1928. 

An interesting biographical study of the 
spoiled boy who raised hell at Harvard, was 

ven a n ncisco newspaper for a 
pla. ing, made it go, gave Pulitzer the fight 
of his life in New York, and came to be ai- 


most a le ager ure in the newspaper 
world while still in his prime. 
(Continued on page 10) 























Make Your Small Change Count 


been hopping around in my 

mind for a couple months, in 
fact, ever since the day I read about 
Aldous Huxley’s method of keeping 
notebooks. Then Alexander Wooll- 
cott came along with the right phrase, 
so I borrowed. 

“T always,” Woollcott wrote in his 
department in a recent issue of Mc- 
Call’s, “turn the jingling small change 
of my life into print.” 

Do you? Even if you don’t im- 
mediately set about the business of 
transforming the more amusing inci- 
dents of your daily existence into 
sparkling paragraphs, do you deposit 
this “jingling small change” in an 
idea-savings bank? I mean, do you 
put it into a notebook while the events 
still are fresh in your mind? While, 
as it were, the luster still is on the 
coins? 

A newspaperman I know gets a 
great kick out of riding down Fifth 
Avenue on the top of a bus, and tos- 
sing pennies at the urchins all along 
the route. Ill bet he throws away 
more than a dollar a week in that 
manner. Thousands of young writ- 
ers are just as profligate with the 
small change of their lives. 


+ HOUGHTS of this thing had 


OR a long time I used notebooks 

principally for plot germs and for 
ideas for articles. Occasionally a 
character sketch found its way into 
those pages, and somewhat more often 
a “good line.” 

Last spring Aldous Huxley came to 
New York, and told an interviewer 
that he uses notebooks for every- 
thing he hears. As soon as he gets 
home from a party or a gathering of 
any kind he records every bit of the 
conversation he has heard. Get that. 
He doesn’t use only the remarks that 
were smart, clever, or brilliant, he 
puts down everything that has been 
said, as nearly as he can remember 
it. 

Clever remarks usually are apropos 
when made at a party or at a dinner 
table, and they aren’t always easy to 
work into a piece of fiction. However, 
in recording ordinary conversation 
Huxley is almost sure to get innu- 
merable lines that may be used with 
excellent results in a novel or short 
story. 

If you will take a half hour today, 
tomorrow, or next Tuesday, and 
analyze each of your friends, par- 


By JOHN F. DE VINE 


ticularly the ones about whom you 
know most, you will find that nearly 
all of them have some habit or char- 
acteristic which make them worthy 
of inclusion in your notebook. Even 
at a glance your friends probably are 
as interesting as the average fictional 
character, but if you will make this 
suggested analysis of them you un- 
doubtedly will find at least three 
possessing some traits through which 
you will be able to make them stand 
out as unusual characters in a story. 


HERE are other ways, too, of in- 

vesting this small change of your 
life. Not everything, I'll grant, is ma- 
terial for a short story or a novel. 
But a good many things that aren’t 
usable in fiction will fit very nicely 
into other places. 

For instance: When I was a re- 
porter on the New York American I 
interviewed a young man who had 
achieved some prominence as a com- 
poser and conductor, after opposing 
the wishes of his father, who had 
wanted him to go into the restaurant 
business. The young composer was 
Werner Janssen, son of the man 
whose slogan, “Janssen Wants to See 
You,” has made his New York Hof- 


brau internationally famous. When 








ERE is another article 

from the good mill of John 
F. De Vine, free lance, whose 
by-line has marked several 
good Quill articles in the last 
year and a half. 

A former New York news- 
paperman whose 12 years of 
newspaper work have included 
almost every type of news 
work, Mr. De Vine was one of 
those who found themselves on 
their own as a result of the de- 
pression. He went to work for 
John F. De Vine and has been 
under the same direction for 
more than two years of free- 
lance work. 

At the time this article was 
written, Mr. and Mrs. De Vine 
were living in a small West 
Virginia community, gathering 
material for future articles. 

Maybe you can cash in on his 
suggestions in regard to “small 
change.” 








Werner was awarded the Juilliard 
Fellowship in Composition, for his 
work, “New Year’s Eve in New York,” 
I sold a piece about him to the New 
Yorker, for the “Talk of the Town” 
department. 

A friend of mine, forgetting it was 
the maid’s night off, bought tickets 
for the theater. After trying every- 
where to get someone to stay with 
their child, his wife persuaded her col- 
legiate young brother to play nurse 
maid for a few hours. The baby slept 
peacefully until about ten o’clock 
when she emitted a series of ear 
splitting shrieks that sent chills rac- 
ing up and down the young uncle’s 
spine. He tried lullabies, college 
songs, college yells, and even tap-danc 
ing, but the infant remained unappreci 
ative. As a last resort he picked up 
the telephone, and when the operator 
plugged in with the usual “Number 
please,” he asked quickly: “How do 
you make a baby stop crying?” 

“Number please,” the operator re- 


peated. 
“Listen,” pleaded the distraught 
uncle, “I don’t want a number. I 


merely want to know how to make a 
a baby stop crying.” 

It seemed heartless, but the only 
reply from the operator was: 

“I am sorry, but we do not have 
that information.” 

Once more the nursemaid-in-spite 
of-himself tried. “Aw, listen,” he in 
sisted. “You’re a woman. You ought 
to be able to tell me what to do.” 

The line was silent for an instant, 
and then the young uncle heard the 
operator whisper: “Have you tried 
giving the baby a drink of water?” 

Water proved to be the proper 
remedy, and the young uncle once 
more was enjoying his copy of College 
Humor when the phone rang. Upon 
picking up the receiver he heard the 
operator’s voice asking: “Did the 
water do the trick?” When the young 
man replied that it had, the operator 
cut in, “I thought it would.” And she 
hung up before he could thank her. 

That wasn’t exactly my small change 
but my friend told me about it, and 
the now defunct magazine Charm 
paid me ten dollars for the yarn. 


HILE strolling along a lake 
shore one Sunday afternoon I 
learned that even young love has 
been affected by the machine age. 
(Continued on page 10) 








GOOD MEN GONE STALE! 


HAT is wrong with the av- 

erage newspaperman? 

Why is it that papers are 
filled day after day with a great 
amount of mediocre, often even poor, 
reporting? 

Why is there such a dearth of really 
good writing—reporting that is honest 
and skillful and yet makes the most 
of the possibilities in the subject cov- 
ered? 

Routine, routine, routine—that is 
largely the answer! 


OUTINE is what dries up a news- 

paperman’s flow of ideas — pro- 
duces a combined effect of more or 
less mental inertia, causing its victim 
to go about his work like an autom- 
aton, unconscious of the mental state 
into which he has fallen. 

Once a newspaper reporter begins 
doing a minimum of thinking and a 
maximum of his writing by stereo- 
typed patterns, he is under a handi- 
cap removable only with great diffi- 
culty and considerable will power. 


ANY, many times a _ reporter 

merely skims the surface in a 
story that could, with skillful, under- 
standing and thoughtful handling, be 
written so that it would make the front 
page of the home-town paper and 
would be eagerly sought out of the 
mass of routine wire news in other 
offices. 

The trouble is he just doesn’t take 
time to think his story through. He 
doesn’t go to the bottom of it. He is 
content to skeletonize the obvious 
facts that he was able to obtain with- 
out any great amount of mental effort. 

No amount of thought and skillful 
work on the part of the copyreader 
can patch up a story that has been 
muddled and spoiled by an incompe- 
tent, unthinking or shallow-thinking 
reporter. The reporter is the foun- 
tainhead of the news, and when the 
fountainhead fails, the stream flows 
sluggish and shallow. 


HE beginner in news reporting 

starts out full of enthusiasm be- 
cause he is close to the very blood 
stream of life itself. He dreams of 
the day when he will write one of the 
best news stories of the year. Then 
he finds himself “snowed under” with 
a great string of “small fry” stories 
day after day. It keeps him hustling 


By NATHE P. BAGBY 








OUTINE! ROUTINE! 

ROUTINE! The curse of 
monotony that deadens men’s 
souls, their ambition and their 
faculties—that makes newspa- 
pers become stereotyped, fiat, 
dull and uninteresting. 

The discouragement of being 
chained to one desk or of fol- 
lowing the same treadmill beat 
day after day, year aftér year. 

These are the things that 
Nathe P. Bagby—newspaper- 
man, magazine writer and jour- 
nalism instructor—treats of in 
the accompanying article. He 
was on the editorial staff of the 
Dallas (Texas) News for five 
years, was city editor of the 
Yoakum (Texas) Daily Her- 
ald for a year, and has been a 
faculty member at the Univer- 
sity of Texas and Southwest- 
ern College. 

Which do you prefer —to 
move about on various assign- 
ments and beats or to stick to 
one beat or job indefinitely? 
Which is better for the individ- 
ual and the paper? 








to cover all of his assignments, getting 
something, at least, on every story as- 
signed to him by the city editor. 

Finally, he finds that he is too busy 
to think. He doesn’t have time to dig 
into a subject deeply enough to bring 
out a real scoop. He no longer really 
thinks. The grind of daily news re- 
porting has “got” him, and it is about 
a hundred-to-one shot that he will 
spend his life writing and editing the 
routine news of the day. The blame 
lies as much, or probably even more, 
with the city editor as with the re- 
porter. 

But the city editor is in the same 
old rut into which he is driving the 
reporter. I have been both city edi- 
tor and reporter, so that I know some- 
thing of what they are up against. I 
have written hundreds of columns of 
“stuff” that seemed to flow mechan- 
ically from the typewriter. Also, as 
have most newspaper men, I have had 
lucid intervals in my experience dur- 
ing which I have worked up some 
good stories out of very unpromising 
assignments or tips. 


Finally I broke away from newspa- 
per work for a while. No, I wasn’t 
fired. I “went away for a while.” I 
wanted to study, and most of all, I 
wanted to learn to think. I have re- 
solved never again to write even the 
most routine of everyday news stories 
without thinking—without studying 
through the possibilities in the sub- 
ject. Certainly any story that is 
worth the reporter’s time and the 
space it fills in the news columns 
should merit the reporter’s giving it 
real thought and making his best pos- 
sible effort to turn in a creditable ex- 
ample of excellent reporting. 


HE thinking reporter should be 

able to turn in each day at least one 
story of superior merit. Such stories 
can be found nearly every day in any 
city. If the reporter doesn’t write 
them, it is not the fault of the town, 
nor because it is a dull day for news, 
but because the reporter’s brain is 
not more than 15 per cent efficient. 

Most newspaper writers get a thrill 
out of their daily work, however pro- 
saic they feel it to be. They experi- 
ence a pleasant tingling along their 
spinal column when they check 
through the day’s paper and spot the 
stories of theirs that have found their 
way into print. They almost vibrate 
when they find their by-line over an 
unusually good piece of reporting— 
one that is bound to cause comment 
among the readers. All this pleasure 
will be doubled and quadrupled as 
the reporter improves his power to 
think and applies it to his daily work. 
And it is not necessary to mention 
how the city editor and the managing 
editor will feel. 

Cultivation of the thinking habit 
will enable the reporter not only to 
handle his regular assignments in a 
manner more satisfactory and grat- 
ifying to his boss but also to make two 
stories grow where only one grew be- 
fore he took to thinking. The best 
stories are not generally found near 
the surface. Only the reporter who 
cultivates the habit of constant and 
thorough thoughtfulness finds them. 

The reporter who thinks only super- 
ficially never sees more than a routine 
story in any routine assignment. The 
reporter who is more interested in his 
thought capacity than in his wordage 
capacity frequently turns up a spark- 
ling little news feature from an appar- 
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ently uninteresting tip and quite often 
digs under the surface to bring up the 
big story of the day. Many such 
stories would never be written, would 
never be discovered, if they were not 
actually created by the reporter. And 
don’t think I am referring to news 
“faking.” These “created” stories are 
products of the thoughtful reporter’s 
imagination, truly, but they are built 
not out of fancy but out of the sub- 
stantial raw material of facts—facts 
that are to the skillful reporter what a 
few tubes of paint are to the artist. 


HE thought habit can be acquired 

only by cultivation, just as one gets 
all habits, good or bad. One can learn 
to think effectively only through con- 
sciously directed practice. The re- 
porter must learn to do his own think- 
ing. His city editor can’t do it for 
him. He can’t do a very good job of 
it for himself unless he lays out a 
schedule of thought practice and ad- 
heres conscientiously to it. One’s 
mind is something that can’t be loaned. 
Something that can be used only by 
the owner. 

B. C. Forbes once asked 
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period of thought. Read your stories 
in the paper, one after the other, and 
think what you could have done to 
have made a better or more complete 
story out of each. 

Think whether you have missed 
any opportunities to dig beneath the 
surface after bigger and better stories. 
Take notes on the results of your 
thinking in connection with each story. 
Keep these notes and review them 
thoughtfully from time to time. Most 
persons will think better if they are 
expecting to make a few written nota- 
tions about those thoughts. Then 
when you have finished with your own 
stories, apply the same process to some 
of the other more important stories, 
both local and wire, in the paper. If 
there is an opposition paper, you 
should, by all means, compare the 
stories in the two papers and spot the 
good points and the failures in both 
papers. 

The second step in the daily pro- 
gram of thought cultivation should 
receive your attention immediately 
after you report for duty at the office. 
As soon as you get your assignments 
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from the city editor, sit for awhile at 
your desk and think each one through. 
Not one reporter in ten thinks enough 
about a story before he goes out to get 
the facts. And by all means don’t fail 
to jot down notes on the results of this 
session of thought. These notes will 
aid you in covering the assignments. 
Whenever you have the opportunity, 
discuss some of the questions you have 
raised in your own mind with your 
city editor and with other members of 
the staff. Discussion is a wonderful 
whetstone for the brain. Make use of 
it every day. 


OME of the best opportunities of- 

fered the reporter for thinking are 
those he has when he is on the street 
or in the street car or taxi traveling 
to and from his news sources. This 
is time that is wasted by many report- 
ers. Some of my best leads have been 
composed on the way back to the office. 
Some of my best ideas for unassigned 
stories have germinated on the street 
car. Wise use of such odd moments 
will add much to anyone’s thinking 
capacity. 


the famous banker, Otto 
H. Kahn, “what one thing 
more than another a 
young man should do to 
succeed.” 

“Think!” almost shout- 
ed the man who has dem- 
onstrated what the power 
of thought can do in the 
world of finance. 

Handling the world’s 
news intelligently de- 
mands thought power of 
just as high an order as 
does building a monu- 
ment to oneself in busi- 
ness or finance. As jour- 
nalism becomes less and 
less a trade and more and 
more a profession, culti- 
vation and painstaking 
practice of thoughtful- 
ness becomes more and 
more essential if one is to 
rise above mediocrity, 
above the level of the av- 
erage reporter.” 


KILL in thinking 

comes just as does 
skill in typing, that is, by 
regular practice. For the 
sake of practice, you 
must set aside a certain 
period every day to think. 
Make it in the morning, 
before you go to work, or 
at night, and let nothing 
except a real emergency 
interfere with that daily 





THE MISSION OF THE PRESS 
By WAYNE REA 
Managing Editor, The Urbana (Ill.) Daily Courier 


HE press has a mission; and what is it, pray? 
The clergyman claims ’tis to preach, 
Tis to sway voters, the ward heelers say, 
And the pedagogue thinks ’tis to teach. 


The women declare ’tis to publish the styles, 
The card parties, socials and hops, 

While the man on the street just quietly smiles, 
As he scans the sport pages and stops. 


' The broker wants figures in his reading stuff, 


The farmer wants prices of hogs, 
And some think that crime news is reading enough, 
Then wail that we’ve gone to the dogs. 


The kids wants the “funnies” and then they are through, 
Unless there’s a column of jokes, 

But some of their elders like comic strips, too, 
And police news reads great to the soaks. 


There are some folks who revel in carnage and death; 
They want their stuff gruesome, with gore; 

They like to read “yellows” that fair take their breath— 
If there’s none in the paper they’re sore. 


Some like it heavy, but most like it light; 
They don’t like deep delving in thought, 
They want it served clearly, tersely and bright, 
So they won’t have to think as they ought. 


The press has a mission, or rather a job— 
’Tis to humor each hobby or whim, 

With news of variety, hot for the mob— 
The same that cried, “Crucify Him!” 











It is a journalistic 
axiom that the lead is the 
most important part of 
any story. The ambitious 
reporter should give par 
ticular attention to the 
problem of putting more 
thought into the leads of 
his stories. It would be 
time well spent to write 
at least three distinct 
types of lead for every 
important story that he 
writes whenever he isn’t 
too much rushed. Then 
he may select the lead 
that he likes best, or per 
haps make a new lead 
embodying the best ele- 
ments in the ones he has 
already written. 

If you will adhere to 
some such system of daily 
thinking, you will soon be 
well on the way toward 
training yourself to be a 
thinker, toward accus 
toming yourself and your 
brain to the habit of con 
stant and clear thought 
instead of absent-minded 
ness or superficial mus- 
ing or mere mechanical 
thinking. 

If given a fair trial, this 
system will improve your 
thinking power and the 
quality of your stories— 
will enable you to break 
the bonds of routine. 
Try it! 
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Make Your Small Change Count 


Julia G——— and Billy S———, like 
every pair of lovers since Adam and 
Eve, wanted the world to know of 
their love, and like thousands of 
others they chose the bark of a tall 
and stately cedar as the place to im- 
mortalize their amours. But Billy 
carved no heart to surround his and 
Julia’s names. Nor did he even carve 
the names. He simply spent ten 
cents on one of those machines found 
in penny arcades and punched out 
the names on little tin plates. Then 
as Julia sighed beside him, he tacked 
them to the bark, one above the other. 
No old-fashioned sentimentality for 
Billy. Or perhaps Billy just wasn’t 
handy with a pocket knife. 
Regardless of Billy’s reason I sold 
the story to the New Yorker. 
Another friend of mine had an 
amusing experience with a telephone 


(Continued from page 7) 


solicitor and at about the same time I 
saw a Fifth Avenue bus conductor so 
befuddled by two talkative women 
that he didn’t even collect their fares. 
The Sunday Mirror bought both pieces 
for the “Side-Walks of New York” 
page. 

A young pianist of my acquaintance 
was criticised bitterly after her 
American debut, because she insisted 
on playing ithe works of Krenek, 
Prokofieff, and other moderns. She 
played the moderns at her next re- 
cital, because she like them, and 
criticism was even more bitter. I 
talked with her about her ideas, and 
sold an article to Charm. 

The Atlantic Monthly carried an ar- 
ticle several months ago about “The 
Typical Vermonter.” It simply was a 
series of sketches of persons living in 
the author’s community. Another 





Books 


THE JAMES GORDON BENNETTS, by 
Don Seitz. Bobbs Merrill. 1928. 

Here are the two main figures in the Ben- 
nett newspaper dynasty which lasted for 83 
years; James Gordon Bennett, St., a mar- 
velous showman and power in national and 
international affairs during his time, and 
his son, James Gordon Bennett, Jr., ruth- 
less journalist, social playboy, and great 
sportsman, 

WHEN DANA WAS THE SUN, » 
Charles J. Rosebault. Robert McBride 
Company. 1931. 

More of Dana, the man, than is to be 
found in “The Story of the Sun.” Dana’s 
early years, his support of Fourierism and 
Brook Farm, his relations with Greeley, his 
part in the Civil War, his theories and prac- 
tices as editor of the Sun. James H. Wil- 
son wrote a life of Dana in 1907. 

JOSEPH PULITZER, HIS LIFE AND 
LETTERS, by Don Seitz. Garden City 
Publishing Co. 1924, 

A sympathetic account of the young Aus- 
trian immigrant’s rise to fame in the news- 
paper world. His journalistic beginning in 
St. Louis is included, but the greater part of 
the book naturally is given over to Joseph 
Pulitzer of the New York World: to the 
World’s stand in the Venezuela boundary 
dispute of 1895, to its part in the Spanish- 
American War, relations with Theodore 
Roosevelt, and its numerous crusades. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOEL 
CHANDLER HARRIS, by Julia Collier 
Harris. Houghton Mifflin Co. 1918. 


Much of the history of Georgia journal- 
ism between 1870 and 1900 is touched upon 
here. The man who gave Uncle Remus to 
the world started as a country printer in 
Georgia, won fame throughout the South as 
an {torial paragrapher, and became asso- 
ciated finally with Henry W. Grady and 
Evan Howell on the Atlanta Constitution. 
Editorials and sketches of Harris have been 
collected by Julia Collier Harris, his daugh- 
ter-in-law, and published recently by the 
University of North Carolina Press, under 
the title, ,, voel Chandler Harris, Editor and 


yist.’ 
HORACE GRSELEY, by Don Seitz. 
the man, as well as 


oa Merrill. 192 
icture of Greeley, 

Gree ey, the editor. he great editor shown 
against the background of his time, with 
some attempt to use the modern method of 
psychological analysis. Both sides of the 
picture: Greeley, an important figure in the 
new Republican party, and Greeley, the 
father, refusing to accompany his famil 
down the street unless the pet goat is le 
ai home. 





Atlantic author sold a piece to the 
Contributors’ Club, describing the 
nostalgia suffered by the people in 
her town, now that the telephone 
company has seen fit to discontinue 
the old party line. 

Taking the word Menu for his title, 
Thomas Beer entertained the readers 
of Scribner’s a few months ago with 
a report of a conversation in which 
he and a few friends discussed their 
favorite American and Continental 
restaurants. The Guest dinners 
which Child’s served as a drawing 
card last year, served another young 
writer as material for a piece which 
was published in “The Lion’s Mouth,” 
in Harper’s. 

These are the things which consti- 
tute life’s “small change,” which, if 
invested properly, will return divi- 
dends in editors’ checks. 





for Your Journalistic 


(Continued from page 6) 


LUSTY SCRIPPS, by Dilson Gardiner. 
Vanguard Press. 1931. 

A very readable story of Edward W. 
Scripps, the shrewd, ruthless builder of 
newspaper chains, who, like Joseph Pulitzer, 
retired to his yacht after his active career 
in journalism was over. The story of Amer- 
ican journalism during the past 30 years 
would be incomplete without some = 
of the Scripps family, and particular] 7 
E. W. Scripps, considered by many o his 
associates to be a newspaper genius. 


FORTY YEARS IN NEWSPAPERDOM, 
by Milton A. McRae, Brentano’s. 1924. 

The life story of the man who went to 
work as a reporter for the Detroit News in 
1880 and worked his way up to a partner- 
ship with E. W. Scripps. Middle western 
journalism in the 80’s and 90’s; the Scripps- 
McRae League; the part played by the 
Scripps family in the newspaper world; in- 
teresting reminiscences of newspaper build- 
ing, of politics, of personalities. 


Newsgathering Exploits 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LINCOLN 
STEFFENS. Harcourt Brace. 1931. 

From his youthful days when he entered 
the University of California in search of a 
standard by means of which he could eval- 
uate the world, Steffens was tireless in his 
efforts to gain a true perspective of the ac- 
tivities of mankind. His autobiography is 
crowd with men and events, with stimu- 
lating discussion of ideas and ideals. As a 
reporter and free lance writer he traveled 
widely and made innumerable and signifi- 
cant contacts. A one-volume edition has 
appeared recently. No newspaperman can 
afford to overlook this book. 

WITHOUT CENSOR, oy. Thomas M, 
Johnson. Bobbs Merrill. 1928. 

The author writes about American partic- 
ipation in the World War and how it was 
covered by American war correspondents. 
Graphic pictures of 5 tg oe St. Mihiel, of 
the heroic stand of ittlesey’s Lost 
Battalion, of Sergeant York’s capture of 132 
Germans and 28 machine guns. Johnson 
was an accredited correspondent of the New 
York Sun with the American Expeditionary 
Forces, 

BEHIND THE HEADLINES, by Vernon 
McKenzie. Jonathan Cape and Harrison 
Smith. 1931. 

e dean of the School of Journalism at 
the University of Washington has collected 
stirring accounts of how 14 big news stories 
were covered. age | the stories are the 
Loeb-Leopold case, e Shanghai General 


Library 


Strike of 1925, the Payne murder in Ama- 
rillo, Texas, and the landing of Lindbergh in 
Paris. Dean McKenzie has had wide con- 
tacts in the newspaper and magazine fields 
and proves to be as entertaining an editor 
as he is raconteur. 


ADVENTURES IN INTERVIEWING, 


by Isaac F. Marcosson. John Lane Com- 
pany. 1919. 
The great interviewer who began his 


newspaper career on Henry Watterson’s 
Louisville Times, and who was later a staff 
member of World’s Work and the Saturday 
Evening Post, writes of Watterson, Walter 
Hines Page, Woodrow Wilson, Theodore 
Roosevelt, are George, Northcliffe, Keren- 
sky, Persh ing, Foch, Clemenceau. ‘No bet- 
ter nor more inspiring volume for the re- 
porter who aspires to a high place as an in- 
terviewer. 


ON THE GREAT HIGHWAY, by James 
Cosas, Lothrop Lee & Shepard. 1901. 
pecial correspondent, well known in 
the 90's, s, writes of his wanderings. Among 
the famous people he interviewed were Pope 
Leo XIII; Li Hsi, King of Korea; Count 
Tolstoy, Don Valeriano Weyler, Spanish 
Captain-General in the Cuban insurrection ; 
es Kossuth ; and Alexander III, Czar of 
ussia. 


FAMOUS WAR CORRESPONDENTS, 
by F. Lauriston Bullard. Little Brown & 
Company. 1914, 

Interesting chapters on MacGahan, “the 
Cossack correspondent” of the New York 

Herald; Creelman’s experiences in three 
wars; George Wilkins Kendall’s reporting 
of the Mexican War for the New Orleans 
Picayune. There are also separate chap- 
ters on covering the Civil, and Spanish- 
American wars. 


COVERING WASHINGTON, by J. Fred- 
one Essary. Houghton Mifflin Company. 


The author, who was Washington corre- 
spondent for the Baltimore Sun, traces the 
development of the Capitol City, discusses 
modern Washington, digging out scoops, the 
home life of presidents, the machinery of 
diplomacy, lobbies, covering Congress and 
the ge Court. 


YOU CAN’T PRINT THAT, by George 
Seldes. Payson & Clarke, Ltd. 1929. 
Ex ences of a foreign gorrenpendeen 


with news censorship in the World War, 
Fascist Italy, in Red Russia, French Ar. —F 
Mexico, Roumania. A fascinating account 
of the difficulties under which the ae 
perman on forei service labors in t 


to tell what really goes on in his territory. 
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Conducted by Mrrcuett V. CHarniLey 








ACCORDING TO— 


“THE QUILL continues to rate ace- 
high. Give the Editors an extra pat 
on the back for me, please.”—Paul 
W. Keating, Civic Education Service, 





























GET THAT PICTURE WILLIS ABBOTT TALKS 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 
NEWS PHOTOGRAPHY, by Jack WATCHING THE WORLD GO BY, Pee: barn ' 
Price. Industries Publishing Com- by Willis J. Abbot. Little, Brown and In spite of its helps to fiction and 


magazine article writers—which I dis- 
like only because of their volume in 
proportion to other articles—THE 
Quit is still the only magazine worth 
reading from cover to cover.”— 
Harold J. Tune, publicity secretary, 
Cleveland Community Fund. 


pany, New York. 1933. $2.00. Company, Boston. 1933. 


Jack Price, former chief photog- 
rapher of the Morning World and one 
of the orphans of that lamented jour- 
nal, has written and illustrated an in- 


If you agree with the Englishman 
whom Mr. Abbot quotes as saying 
that the two things in the United 
States unparalleled in the world are 


valuable aid to amateur photogra- 
phers, and to those who earn their liv- 
ing as reporters. 

His book is divided into sections 
dealing with distinct phases of the gen- 
eral subject: technical operation and 
handling of standard news cameras; 
procedure to follow and tips on getting 
particular types of pictures, such as 
sports, trials and features; general sug- 
gestions for both the news photogra- 
pher and the amateur gleaned from 
years of experience; and some of his 
personal experiences, some hazardous, 
some ludicrous, but all interesting and 
zestful. 

In it are included some of the best 
news pictures of the past quarter-cen- 
tury—the sinking of the Vestris, the 
attempted assassination of Mayor 
Gaynor, and sundry others.—Steve 
McDonough, Associated Press, New 
York. 

* 


THE SMALL-TOWN SHOP 


RITCHIE OF THE NEWS, by Wil- 
liam Heyliger. D. Appleton-Century 
Company, New York. 1933. $2.00. 


This tale about the country weekly 
newspaper business is written for boys 
by one of the foremost boys’ authors. 
But don’t let its listing as a boys’ book 
discourage you. 

It smacks of the weekly shop, just as 
surely as Henry Justin Smith’s “Dead- 
lines” savors of the metropolitan daily 
newsroom. It does it in a somewhat 
idealistic way, for it is a boys’ book. 
But it does more than that, presenting 
a picture not only of news and editorial 
handling, but of advertising solicita- 
tion, and the hundred and one details 
that harass the country publisher. 

Like other Heyliger books, this 
volume rings true in its background, 
and the author makes Todd Ritchie, 
the boy who makes good, starting as a 
cub reporter, move in a realistic scene. 
Heyliger, himself a one-time newspa- 
per man, appears to have taken ex- 
treme pains to make his publishing 
details accurate—R. W. Beckman, 
Iowa State College, Ames. 


the Grand Canyon and a Democratic 
national convention, you will prob- 
ably like “Watching the World Go By.” 
It is a book of recollections of a busy 
life in American journalism and poli- 
tics, especially national conventions, 
of which the author attended 21 be- 
tween 1884 and 1932. 

Mr. Abbot, now a member of the 
board of editors of the Christian 
Science Monitor, writes in a sprightly, 
lucid style about incident after inci- 
dent in his interesting career, which be- 
gan on the New Orleans Times-Demo- 
crat when he came out of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, and has continued for 
50 years in responsible newspaper 
positions in Chicago, Kansas City, 
Detroit, New York and Boston. He 
does little philosophizing, hardly as 
much as one would like from a man 
whose conclusions would be as inter- 
esting as his objective recountal of 
experiences. 

He impresses the reader as being a 
tolerant, well-balanced man with few 
emphatic likes or dislikes. He is con- 
vinced that prohibition has been bene- 
ficial to newspapermen, but he seldom 
draws morals from the many yarns he 
tells in which liquor figures. Hearst, 
for whom he worked many years, he 
both praises and mildly criticizes. He 
admires Hoover, but points out his 
political weaknesses. Like the paper 
which he edits, he seeks to do no harm 
to any man and to bless all mankind, 
so he omits names when he recounts 
“shady” political deals he has _ wit- 
nessed. 

He mildly satirizes Al Smith when 
he says that a generation ago no na- 
tional magazine would have been 
edited by a man who boasted that he 
had never read a book. He devotes 
only a scant half dozen pages to the 
Christian Science Monitor.—J. C. Pat- 
terson, Chicago. 





STEPHEN J. McDONOUGH, Jr. (Iowa 
State ’29) has been promoted and trans- 
ferred from the Des Moines, Iowa, bureau 
of the Associated Press to the New York 
office. He will be with the AP feature 
service. 


teresting magazine.” 
Steiner, Clyde Park, Mont. 


* * * 


“The magazine is getting better ev- 


ery issue, and I hope I don’t miss a 
copy.”—Jack Gould, Eliasville, Tex- 
as. 


* * * 


“I am in the grain business at pres- 


ent but enjoy reading everything in 
the magazine even if I failed to find 
employment in my chosen profes- 
sion.”—Homer Miller, Haviland, Kan. 


* * * 


“Accept my commendation of all 


the recent QuiLts.”—Bob De Haven, 
Radio Station WTMJ, Milwaukee. 


“I enjoy THe Quit immensely.”— 


Kenneth G. Anderson, Hastings, Neb. 


* * * 


“T have found THE QumILt an in 
—Frederick J. 
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THE QUILL 


News Sources Must Be Protected 


(Continued from page 4) 


Wigmore says, “The mere fact that 
a communication was made in express 
confidence, or in the implied confi- 
dence of a confidential relation, does 
not create a privilege. No pledge of 
privacy, nor oath of secrecy can avail 
against the demand for the truth in a 
court of justice.” 


HE opposite view is taken by Sena- 

tor Hastings, of New York, who 
says, “A law giving newspapermen 
immunity from divulging the source 
of their information will establish with 
certainty the privilege which has by 
tradition attached itself to the news- 
paper profession. The principles of a 
free, untrammeled, and useful press 
are endangered. If newspapers are to 
continue the effort in the interest of 
clean, honest, efficient government and 
public service in which most of them 
are dedicated, it follows that those 
employed in the gathering of news 
must be free to safeguard the many 
confidences that are reposed in them 
leading to news.” 

The crucial point on which the legal 
difficulties hinge is the fact that not 
the information itself, but merely its 
source, is confidential. Several bar 
associations, among them that of Mary- 
land, are of the opinion that if the 
nature of the news requires its publi- 
cation, the source should be equally 
open to the public, even though the 
channel of information would subse- 
quently be closed to the newspaper. 

The Maryland act (Annotated Code, 
1924, Article 35, Section 2) is as fol- 
lows: 


“No person engaged in, con- 
nected with or employed on a 
newspaper or journal shall be 
compelled to disclose, in any legal 
proceeding or trial or before any 
committee of the legislature or 
elsewhere, the source of any news 
or information procured or ob- 
tained by him for and published in 
the newspaper on and in which he 
is engaged, connected with, or 
employed.” 


Criticism is heaped upon the form 
of the act by Wigmore, who says, “The 
above enactment, as detestable in sub- 
stance as it is crude in form, will prob- 
ably remain unique.” 

The New Jersey law, written with 
more care and greater detail, corrects 
some of the errors of form of the 
earlier act. It is as follows: 


“(Chapter i167, Laws of 1933) An 
act to define the obligation of 


newspaper employees when called 
upon to testify before any court, 
tribunal, commission or inquest. 

“Be it enacted by the Senate 
and General Assembly of the State 
of New Jersey. 

“1. Definition: By the word 
‘court’ shall be designated the fol- 
lowing: Court of Errors, and Ap- 
peals, Court of Chancery, Su- 
preme Court, Circuit Court, Pre- 
rogative Court, Orphans’ Court, 
Surrogate’s Court, Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, Court of Oyer and 
Terminer, Court of Quarter Ses- 
sions, Court of Special Sessions, 
Magistrate’s Court, or Recorder’s 
Court, or any tribunal, commis- 
sion or inquest operating under 
any order of the above mentioned 
court. 

“2. No person engaged in, con- 
nected with or employed on any 
newspaper shall be compelled to 
disclose, in any legal proceedings 
or trial, before any court or before 
a grand jury of any county or a 
petit jury of any court or before 
the presiding officer of any tri- 
bunal or his agent or agents, or be- 
fore any committee of the Legisla- 
ture, or elsewhere, the source of 
any information procured or ob- 
tained by him and published in 
the newspaper on which he is en- 
gaged, connected with or em- 
ployed. 

“3. This act shall take effect im- 
mediately.” 


A suggested wording for such a bill 
is: 


“Where a journalist, in his 
capacity as such obtains informa- 
tion from a news source in con- 
fidence (or under a pledge of con- 
fidence or secrecy) the source of 
such information is at his instance 
permanently protected from dis- 
closure by himself in either legis- 
lative or judicial proceedings, un- 
less the news source waives the 
protection.” 


Final reasons for such a law are: 

Inviolability of confidences is part 
of the ethics of journalism. If it is 
good ethics, it is good law. 

Since the press constitutes a check 
on government officials such as no 
constitution has been able to provide, 
it is in the public interest that a free 
flow of news be maintained. 

There is adequate precedent for 
such a protective law in the statutes 
protecting communications between 
lawyer and client, doctor and patient, 
priest and penitent. The press of to- 
day is the protector, confersor, and 
adviser in matters of public interest. 


December, 1933 


An analysis of all the instances in 
which newspapermen have been 
jailed for refusing to reveal the news 
source or forced to break confidences 
show that the public interest would 
have been better served had the 
sources been protected. 

In order adequately to protect the 
newspaper and its relations with its 
news sources it is necessary that all 
organizations intent upon better civic 
conditions support bills in both state 
and federal legislatures. The ground 
has been broken. Maryland and New 
Jersey have such laws. Several bills 
have been introduced in Congress but 
failed to pass. The members of the 
profession of journalism should con- 
tinue to sponsor such legislation. 

The difficulty today is the fact that 
we have 50 separate and distinct juris- 
dictions (48 states, the United States 
and the District of Columbia), and to 
insure protection for all newspaper 
men, it is necessary to enact legisla- 
tion in each one of these jurisdictions. 

Sigma Delta Chi, professional jour- 
nalistic fraternity, is a national organi- 
zation maintaining active and alumni 
chapters throughout the United States. 
If each chapter will sponsor a bill be- 
fore the legislature of its state, it will 
not be long before adequate protection 
for press confidence will exist in each 
jurisdiction. 





Then the Fireworks Began! 


(Continued from page 5) 


missioners with the courthouse re- 
porter’s purchase of a home. A little 
far-fetched, but the facts are there, and 
the lesson, too. 

The conviction is growing in the 
minds of many newspaper men that 
journalism’s greatest opportunity for 
practical service today lies in the in- 
telligent coverage of such govern- 
mental bodies as boards of county 
commissioners or city councils. Few 
are the readers who are not directly 
concerned and the newspapers of their 
communities are the only agencies 
qualified to keep them informed. 

Such coverage should not be con- 
tinual muckraking or criticism. It 
should be equally as good a news story 
to report that an official has managed 
to save the taxpayers a sum of money 
as to report that another has squan- 
dered a like amount. It is coverage 
that calls for a high degree of repor- 
torial ability if more than the surface 
is to be scratched. Such reporting 
demands more a knowledge of polit- 
ical economy and psychology than an 
“A” grade in some school of journal- 
ism’s 2-B course in news writing. 
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W. STEELE GILMORE (Indiana Asso- 
ciate) became editor-in-chief of the 
Detroit News, December 1, succeeding 
GEORGE E. MILLER. Mr. Miller, who 
had been editor of the News for 15 years 
and a member of its staff for 52, remains 
with the paper as editorial counsel. He 
was active in the formation of the North 
American Newspaper Alliance in 1922 and 
was made its president, an office he still 
holds. He also was one of the organizers 
of the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors. Mr. Gilmore, who has been 
managing editor of the News since 1927, 
has been with the paper 24 years in all. 


* * * 


JULIAN D. HOGATE (DePauw Asso- 
ciate), retired editor and publisher of the 
Hendricks County Republican, of Dan- 
ville, Indiana, and a prominent figure in 
Indiana political circles, died November 
26. He was 65 years old. Mr. Hogate 
bought the Republican in 1890 and devel- 
oped it into one of the leading country 
papers of Indiana. He retired as its edi- 
tor and publisher in 1931 but remained 
chairman of the board. He was a past 
president of the Indiana Republican Edi- 
torial Association. Mr. Hogate was the 
father of KENNETH C. HOGATE (De- 
Pauw 18), president of the Financial 
Press Companies of America, publishers 
of the Wall Street Journal, and of DON- 
ALD D. HOGATE (DePauw), Cleveland 
advertising man. 

* 7” * 


HERBERT S. CASE (Michigan ’22), 
owner of the Munising (Mich.) News, 
has purchased the Manistique (Mich.) 
Pioneer-Tribune. He has sold his maga- 
zine, the Northern Sportsman. 

- = * 


VERNON B. PUSHING (North Dakota 
26) has purchased the Renville County 
Journal at Olivia, Minn. Since his grad- 
uation and until his purchase of the Olivia 
newspaper, he was city editor of the Red 
Lake Falls (Minn.) Gazette. 


+ * * 
FRANCIS E. MARSH (Knox ’23) is 
associated with Babson’s Reports, Babson 
Park, Mass. 


* * *# 


ARTHUR W. CIRCLE (Kansas ’30) isa 
reporter and desk man with the Pitts- 
burg (Kan.) Sun. 
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JOHN S. MOORE (DePauw ’31) is head 
police reporter for the Dayton (Ohio) 
Herald-Journal. BURT D. MOORE (De- 
Pauw 33), his brother, has been made as- 
sistant manager of the RKO Colonial The- 
ater in Dayton. 


* * * 


J. L. OSULLIVAN (Marquette Asso- 
ciate), dean of the Marquette University 
School of Journalism, has been elected 
president of the International Catholic 
University Journalists’ Union, in recog- 
nition of his efforts in behalf of the Ameri- 
can Catholic Press Association. Dean 
O’Sullivan is adviser of the Marquette 
Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi. 


* * * 


HOWARD ALLAWAY (Nebraska ’33) 
is now editor of the Wynct (Neb.) Trib- 
une. 

* * oe 


CLAUDE MAHONEY (DePauw ’29) is 
a special and feature writer for the Indi- 


anapolis Star. 
* * x 


C. P. HELFENSTEIN (Florida Asso- 
ciate) is president of the Florida Press 
Association. Mr. Helfenstein is president 
of the Suwanee Democrat, Live Oak, Fla. 

* * * 


RICHARD POWELL CARTER (Wash- 
ington and Lee ’29) has joined the staff of 
the Greensboro (N. C.) Daily News as a 
combination desk and street man. 


* * * 


DON BLOCH (Northwestern ’27) is 
now a special feature writer on the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Post. He formerly was 
head of the Department of Journalism 
at the University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 

* * * 


EDWIN MOSS WILLIAMS (Missouri 
26), manager of the southwest division 
of the United Press at Atlanta, has been 
transferred to the New York offices of the 
press service. Williams is the son of Wal- 
ter Williams (Missouri Associate), presi- 
dent of the University of Missouri. 

” * * 


ARCH RODGERS (Missouri ’22) has 
been transferred from the cable office of 
the United Press in San Francisco to 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. He made the 
trip by plane. 


* * * 


GRANVILLE PRICE (Texas ’26), for- 
merly of the New York Herald Tribune 
editorial staff, is adjunct professor of jour- 
nalism in the University of Texas. He has 
charge of courses in news reporting and 
editing. Mr. Price was with the Galves- 
ton (Tex.) News two years, serving as 
reporter and then city editor, and has 
held the same positions on the Austin 
(Tex.) American. For the last three 
years he has been on the copy desk of the 
Herald Tribune. He received his Mas- 
ter of Arts degree in June, 1930. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Fine idea, this freedom of the press. When 
is it coming? 

It means, of course, freedom for the edi- 
torial man to write what he sees as he sees it, 
with bold frankness. As reporter he may pro- 
ceed without fear of censorship except for 
strictly editorial reasons. As news editor he 
may use words and type as a story seems to 
warrant, with columns free from “‘puffs’’ for 
the government or for anybody else. As 
editorial writer he may express controversial 
opinions about matters as near at home as he 
likes. When will this journalistic heaven ar- 
rive? 

To have freedom of the press hinted at as 
being near seems almost like judgment day 
with heaven just around the corner, for the 
most freedom I've had to date is to say (with 
a smile) to an about-to-be-exposed Man of 
Influence, “I’m sorry, but I just work here. 
You'll have to see somebody with authority 
not to print the story.” 

And it may bring new freedom to a cour 
ageous friend who will print shouts in 
streamer headlines about any politician with 
in his radius, but not a whisper in agate type 
“detrimental” to any local industry. 

But I'll not rush out into the street and 
throw away last year’s hat until freedom of 
the press is here. Until that great day comes 
I'll remain content with galley slavery, at 
long hours and freedom to tell anybody, 
“Sorry, but I only try to get things into the 
paper. You'll have to see somebody else if 
you want something kept out.” 

However, should the higher-ups show too 
much disposition to give favors to nice gentle 
men with 10 cent cigars and a knowing hand 
shake, I’m gonna post a notice in the county 
clerk’s office: “MARRIAGE LICENSES SUP 
PRESSED. TERMS REASONABLE: 1 cent 
stick of gum and up.” So hurry on with your 
freedom of the press before temptation be 
comes too severe. 











Rovanp A. WHITE, 


Marengo, Iowa. 
* * 


MAX MILLER’S ARTICLE 
TO THE EDITOR: 


That “letter” from Max Miller in the October 
issue is an inspiration. 

I’m glad you printed it. It seems to me that 
you are making Tue Quit. better with every 
issue. 

Mr. Miller's description of his methods, and 
of the conditions under which he worked has 
certainly not been “downright injurious” to 
me. 

Fraternally yours, 
Epmunp D. KENNEDY. 

60 Craftmont Avenue, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

* * * 
THAT OCTOBER ISSUE 
TO THE EDITOR: 

A brand new, up-to-date, swiftly improving 
issue of THe Quitt for October greeted the 
writer in yesterday morning's mail. Try 
though I did, it refused to remain stranger to 
me for as long as two hours. It is an excellent 
issue. 

Respectfully, 
Frep H. SHeI1s. 

515 Shelby Street, 

Frankfort, Ky. 

2 » 


RAH FOR SEPTEMBER! 
TO THE EDITOR: 


I have just finished reading the September 
issue of THe Quiit and think that it—like most 
of the issues—is a dandy. 

I saw no particular point to the “Wright 
Flies!’ article but that, of course, is a small 
matter. More sketches of nationally known 
newspapermen would be highly in order as far 
as I am concerned. Asa matter of fact, I have 
often wondered why American Press or Editor 
& Publisher do not have more of that sort of 
thing. 

Respectfully, 
Jack ERICKSON. 

343 S. 14th Street, 

Lincoln, Nebr. 


JOHN B. CARRIGAN (Washington 
18) is directing publicity and advertising 
for The Crusaders in their national cam- 
paign for sound money and against in- 
flation. He is located at Operating Head- 
quarters of The Crusaders at 100 E. 42nd 
Street, New York City. 
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SIGMA DELTA CHI’S PLACE 
IGMA DELTA CHI, we feel, is going to play an in- 
creasingly important part in the creation of a better 
journalism and in better working conditions for those 
engaged in journalistic pursuits. 

The fraternity is the largest journalistic organization in 
the country. The most of its nearly 8,000 members are 
actively engaged in some form of journalistic work. 

It has been building carefully, proceeding deliberately 
and steadily for 25 years toward an important place in 
American journalism. It has not been stampeded into 
agitating for this or for that, in condemning anything or 
anyone without serious consideration. 

We feel that Sigma Delta Chi is going to become more 
and more the voice of a strongly organized legion of edi- 
torial men—a professional, serious-minded and forceful 
body having nothing of the labor union idea in its make-up. 

And we also feel that its voice is to be more outspoken 
than in the past, to be heard more frequently and to be 
listened to and heeded. 


AHA |! LISTEN TO THIS — 


ERE’S something for newspapermen to chew over, 

gleaned from the current issue of the Matrix, maga- 
zine of Theta Sigma Phi, journalistic sorority, in which 
appears an interview by Miss Dorothy Brown with Kath- 
erine Beebe, “prominent free-lance news writer and mem- 
ber of Theta Sigma Phi.” The article is entitled “News- 
paper Men Are Lazy.” 

Miss Brown quotes Miss Beebe as follows: “If you stick 
around and make yourself handy, you'll get the job you 
want eventually.” 

Miss Brown adds: “Sometimes you have to start out be- 
ing something else that you don’t like so well, but Miss 
Beebe’s advice is to pick out the man who does what you’d 
like to do and then always be around when he is some- 
where else.” 

““Newspapermen are lazy,’ she says, ‘and the first thing 
you know, if you're persistent, you'll have the job.’ ” 

So that’s what the gals think about us and that’s the 
way they are going about supplanting the male members 
of the staff. Well, don’t say you weren’t warned! 


PROTECTING NEWS SOURCES 


ROTECTION of his news sources is a part of every 

newspaperman’s code. More than once he and his 
fellows have gone to jail rather than betray the source of 
information that has irked officialdom on publication. 

Fredrick S. Siebert, associate professor of journalism 
at the University of Illinois, treats of the importance and 
significance of this stand in an article in this issue of THE 
Quit. He reveals the startling fact that but two states 
recognize the right of a newspaperman to protect his 
news sources. 

This important fundamental of the journalistic profes- 
sion should be recognized legally in all the states. Sigma 
Delta Chi, professional journalistic fraternity, is aligning 
its forces in behalf of the movement to affect such legisla- 
tion in as many states as it is possible to do so. 


A SOCK AT SYNDICATES 


OM WALLACE, editor of the Louisville Times, took a 

lusty crack recently in the Bulletin of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors at the large amount of syn- 
dicate matter appearing in today’s newspapers. 

“Newspapers are given sameness, robbed of individual- 
ity, robbed of space for news by the large amount of syn- 
dicate matter they publish,” he declared. 

“We, city slickers, used to laugh at the patent insides of 
the country press. We are publishing patent outsides and 
insides. Much of the material we are publishing is deemed 
necessary to good business upon the theory that our 
readers demand fiddle-faddle about Broadway after dark, 
Hollywood before daylight, Paris after absinthe and 
Washington from the backstairs. 

“T believe the time will come,” he continued, “but not 
within a decade, when the press will return to the older 
ideals, news first and maintenance of independence and 
individuality. I believe the torch of better journalism 
now is being held by a few dailies that are not published 
on the principle that canned features are more important 
than anything.” 

To which we add a hearty second, a right loud cheer and 
the modest prediction that it may not take even half a 
decade for a lot of newspapers to behold the “torch.” 








NEWSPAPERS AND RADIO BROADCASTING 


RADIO war on newspapers would be ridiculous. Per- 
A sons or radio companies proposing such a proceeding 

are making a mistake. Do they not realize that cre- 
ation of such a contest would result in great harm to radio? 
The newspapers are in a position to do much good for radio 
if friendly, much harm if unfriendly. This should be ap- 
parent to every radio organization and to every newspaper 
publisher. Between the two organizations should exist the 
utmost friendliness and cooperation. .. . 

Newspapers which do not own broadcasting stations and 
are situated in cities where such stations operate would do 
well to form friendly relations with those stations. Ex- 
perience suggests that radio can be used to build circula- 
tion, to make known a newspaper’s news and other features 
and in general to build good feeling toward a paper. 

I am of the opinion the fear that radio will supplant the 
newspaper is not founded on solid ground. Virtually all 
signs and facts lead to the conclusion that radio can never 
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take the place of the newspaper which is progressive, 
thoroughly sensitive to the desires and needs of its reading 
public and which endeavors to supply those needs and 
desires in full measure with perhaps a little added that is 
not expected.”—F. A. Miller, president and editor, the 
South Bend Tribune, in the A. S. N. E. Bulletin. 


PROGRESS DEPENDS ON A FREE PRESS 


AM clear in my own judgment not only that progress 

can continue only through a free press, but that with its 

extinction civilization is bound to fall back to the con- 
dition from which a free press rescued it. 

“It is therefore my clear and deliberate conviction that 
no men have ever had a greater duty imposed upon them 
than has come to the newspapermen of America today, 
to protect that freedom—not in their own interest, but in 
the interests of all the le and for all time.”—Col. Robert 
R. McCormick, publisher, the Chicago Tribune. 
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 . . We have more than a doz- 


en Sigma Delta Chi men working 
for us, many of whom | have em- 
ployed simply because previous 
| experience had led me to believe 
| that we could obtain through the 
Personnel Bureau of Sigma Delta 
Chi competent and ambitious men 
with high ethical standards. 





“| have never been disappointed 
in any of the men | have chosen 
and some of these today occupy 
positions of great responsibility in 
our organization.” 
— Kenneth C. Hogate, President, 
Financial Press Companies of 
America, publishers of The 


Wall Street Journal. Head, 


Dow Jones Company. 


Personne! Bureau 
of 


SIGMA DELTA CHI 


836 Exchange Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 














How Will You Handle 
Your Next “‘Story of a Lifetime”? 


Handling big news stories in “world beater’’ fashion is a matter not only of innate ability but 

of preparation and study. 

Where can you find a better example to study than that of Carr V. Van Anda, news genius 
of the New York Times for three decades? And where 
find more interesting and exciting true accounts of how 
tremendous news stories were developed and played up 
than in the story of Van Anda’s career, as told by Barnett 
Fine? 

Here, in a manuscript approved by Van Anda himself, 
you will find the story of how he organized the coverage 
of the sinking of the Titantic . . . how he predicted the 
movements of the German merchant submarine Deutsch- 
land . . . how he scooped the world time and again on 
World War news . . . how he gathered together in a 
few hours the scattered news threads involved in Harding's 
death and Coolidge’s assumption of the presidency . 
how he made Tut-Ankh-Amen into live news across the 
nation . . . how, in earlier years, he got a scoop on 
General Grant’s death . . . how he took away the old 
New York World’s own stunt of sponsoring the first air- 
plane flight down the Hudson . 

. . + how he protected his paper against libel suits 
and even against denials . . . how he developed news- 

Carr V. Van Anda paper use of wireless . . . how he pioneered in roto- 
gtavure .. . 
This story of Van Anda’s career was published in abridged form in a series of articles in 
EpiTror & PUBLISHER last winter under the heading “Feats of Van Anda of the Times.” The 
complete version is now being published in book form under the title of 


A Giant of the Press 
By BARNETT FINE 


Volume One of the NEW Editor & Publisher Library Series . . . 108 pages... 6xQinches... 
with a 10-point old style type page of 4 1-4 x 7 1-4 inches . . . on a 75-lb. Huguenot 
Vellum Eggshell finish paper — illustrated — copyrighted, etc. 


Price $1 delivered Price $1 delivered 


A Oda AS ee ae Ae he tee dt he Me ee ee ee 
SEND IN THIS COUPON 


Eprror & PUBLISHER Co., 
1700 Times Building, New York City. 


Please send me copies of ‘A Giant of the Press,” the story of Carr V. Van Anda’s newspaper career. 


Name (type or print) . 
Inclosed find check or money order 


Or, please send C.O.D............ (check one). 








